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izes himself as a " verfeinerten Rousseauisten." In the plays and 
novels of Klinger, the most manly and versatile of the Sliirmer und 
Drcinger, Rousseau reappears on every page ; and the same inspira- 
tion works in all the earlier dramas of Schiller, from " The Robbers " 
to " Don Carlos." Niebuhr, too, tells us in his lectures on history how 
in his youth " Rousseau was the hero of all who were struggling after 
freedom." Even English parks (englische Garten) became popular 
in Germany chiefly because their charms had been so warmly praised 
in La Nouvelle Heloise, and soon there was hardly a pleasure-ground 
laid out that did not contain a retired grove or an artificial island 
adorned with the bust of the illustrious Genevese. This influence 
of Rousseau on the German mind in the directions indicated is one 
of the most curious and interesting facts in literary history. But we 
have no space to discuss it here. In calling attention to this work, 
we have endeavored to give the reader a general idea of its scope and 
tendency. An adequate conception of its rich contents and of the 
author's clear and terse style can be obtained only from the volumes 
themselves. Herr Hettner writes with a directness of thought and 
language and a freedom from syntactic involutions as rare as they 
are refreshing in German books. As a critic he is keen and often 
severe, yet comprehensive and discriminating. Very seldom do his 
sympathies bribe or obscure his judgment. Although positive in his 
opinions, he is in no sense a partisan or a one-sided theorist, but every- 
where a high-minded and broad-minded man of letters. What Lessing 
prized as " the one inward impulse after truth " is the inciting and 
guiding principle of his investigations. 



5. — An Essay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent. By John Henrt 
Newman, D. D., of the Oratory. New York. 1870. pp. 479. 

Under this title, carefully avoiding the suggestion of a treatise on 
logic or metaphysical science, we have in fact a discussion, by one of 
the acutest of living reasoners, of the fundamental question of modern 
philosophy, — the question of Descartes, of Hume, of Kant, — namely, 
What is the real ground of Belief? The Catholic theologian is no 
scholastic, but shares the tendency of his time towards science and 
•psychological analysis, and stands on the same philosophical ground 
with his countrymen, Mill, Bain, and Spencer. Like them he is a 
man of facts and a despiser of abstractions, and he brings to these 
difficult discussions a precision and tenacity of mental grasp and a skill 
in statement which give to the Essay, apart from its theological merits, 
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a high value as illustrating from an independent point of view of the 
metaphysical substratum which underlies English thought in its most 
various manifestations. His motto is, " Not by dialectics did it please 
God to save his people " ; not by the careful manipulation of proposi- 
tions, nor by any process which we can fully explain, or of which we 
are fully conscious, do we apprehend truth, but by a direct personal 
sense of it, — a perception without assignable media of perceiving. 
The common starting-point of these philosophers is the finality, the 
unconditional truth of direct consciousness. " Whatever is known to 
us by consciousness," says Mr. J. S. Mill, " is known beyond possibility 
of question. What one sees or feels, whether bodily or mentally, one 
cannot but be sure that one sees or feels." " If we feel hot or chilly," 
says Dr. Newman, " no one will convince us to the contrary by insist- 
ing that the glass is at 60°." This direct certitude is a question of 
fact, not of logic ; either we have it or we have it not. When we 
have it, it is necessarily unconditional and final. Inference, on the 
other hand, is always conditional, because it does not deal directly 
with things, but with notions, previous judgments, from which a fur- 
ther conclusion is inferred. In my assertion that I feel hot or chilly 
there is no room for mistake, for the premises and the conclusion are 
identical. But if I go on to infer that the weather is hot or cold, I go 
beyond the momentary feeling, of which I am certain, and assert some- 
thing of which there can be no direct experience, — something which 
has indeed no existence, no counterpart out of the mind, an abstrac- 
tion created by an act of the mind itself. Thus inference always comes 
short of proof in concrete matters, because it has not a full command 
over the objects to which it relates. It deals with abstractions, not 
with realities. When people speak of degrees of certainty in our 
assent it is inference they are thinking of, not assent. Certitude, or 
real assent in its normal completeness, is in its nature absolute and 
indefectible. It can neither be discredited, lost, nor reversed. For cer- 
titude is only the normal act of the mind as soon as it stands in a cer- 
tain position towards a fact, — like the striking of the clock when the 
hands reach the hour. The clock may be wrong ; but it is not wrong 
that it should strike. It may turn out that my certitude is unfounded ; 
but then it is my reasoning that is at fault, not my assent to it. The 
indefectibility of certitude does not mean its infallibility. It is not a 
gift or faculty for knowing the truth as to all possible propositions in a 
given subject-matter, nor does it regard the relation of a given con- 
clusion towards its premises, but only the relation of the conclusion 
towards the mind of a particular individual. The only test of certitude 
is the feeling itself, a specific sense of intellectual satisfaction and 
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repose that accompanies it ; and this is not proved to be irrational by 
showing that it is founded on a mistake. " Suppose I am walking out 
in the moonlight, and see dimly the outlines of some figure among the 
trees ; — it is a man. I draw nearer, — it is still a man ; nearer still, 
and all hesitation is at an end, — I am certain that it is a man. But 
he neither moves nor speaks when I address him ; and then I ask my- 
self what can be his purpose in hiding among the trees at such an hour. 
I come quite close to him, and put out my arm. Then I find for cer- 
tain that what I took for a man is but a singular shadow, formed by the 
falling of the moonlight on the interstices of some branches or their 
foliage. Am I not to indulge my second certitude because I was 
wrong in my first ? Does not any objection, which lies against my 
second from the failure of my first, fade away before the evidence on 
which my second is founded ? " 

The obvious criticism upon this reasoning is that it leaves truth out 
of the question, and looks only to the impression made on the mind of 
a particular person. Belief is in this view a psychological phenomenon 
which begins and ends in the individual, and is not to be measured by 
any common standard. The strength of our assents, Dr. Newman tells 
us, does not vary with the evidence, but with the effect upon the im- 
agination. Their validity then will be equally restricted. Our per- 
ception of truth is only a personal affection, which is, indeed, in each 
instance complete, final ; but, for that very reason, of no account for 
other people. Truth should be true for all ; but our private im- 
pressions cannot have this extent. The more total and absorbing the 
impression, the more unique and incommunicable. What Dr. New- 
man calls our real assents — in other words, our feelings — are indeed 
unconditional ; but this is because they assert only their own existence. 
'If they asserted anything more, they would no longer be direct assents ; 
they would be inferences. That I feel hot or chilly is certain, because 
in saying this I assert nothing more than my own sensation. But if 
my assertion is to have any meaning, if it is to be intelligible, it must 
contain something more than this ; it must imply that the object of the 
sensation exists independently of my momentary feeling. This involves 
an inference ; the conclusion is not already given in the premises by 
direct consciousness, and therefore is no longer unconditional. More- 
over, since my feelings are only my feelings, I cannot assume that they 
will agree with the feelings of another. We may fancy that we under- 
stand each other, and that our words mean the same thing ; but in 
reality we are talking at cross-purposes. It is the same difficulty 
which occurs to the reader of Mr. Mill's " Logic," when he is told 
that the premises of all our knowledge are furnished by direct con- 
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sciousness, without any admixture of reasoning, and at the same time 
that the meaning of all the names we give to objects resides not in 
what the names directly denote, but in what they connote, — that is, 
in the results of reasoning about them. Dr. Newman is not insensible 
to this difficulty, which touches him in Locke's proposition that the 
love of truth cannot carry any assent above the evidence there is to 
one that it is true, and that all assent beyond the degrees of this evi- 
dence is owing to some other affection, and not to the love of truth. It 
follows then, that, since in our reasonings about matters of fact we can 
have for the most part only probable evidence, unconditional assent to 
any proposition which is not supported either by intuition or demon- 
stration is irrational and wrong. This is a conclusion which seems to 
Dr. Newman, as it does to us, inadmissible. He avoids it by saying 
that Locke's view of the human mind, in relation to inference and 
assent, is " theoretical and unreal " ; that " he consults his own ideal . 
of what ought to be, instead of interrogating human nature, as an ex- 
isting thing, as it is found in the world. Instead of going by the testi- 
mony of psychological facts, and thereby determining our constitutive 
faculties and our proper condition, and being content with the mind as 
God has made it, he would form men, as he thinks they ought to be 
formed, into something better and higher ; and calls them irrational 
and immoral if (so to speak) they take to the water instead of remain- 
ing under the narrow wings of his own arbitrary theory." 

If Locke's theory is arbitrary, let us replace it by one more in ac- 
cordance with the facts, — let us not content ourselves with simply 
denying his conclusions. The fact alleged is that many truths neither 
intuitive nor demonstrative are yet unconditionally accepted by us. We 
are sure beyond all hazard of mistake that there is an external world, a 
universe carried on by laws, and that the future is affected by the past. 
"We know that the earth contains vast tracts of land and water; that 
there are really existing cities on definite sites, though neither of these 
things is demonstrable nor a matter of direct consciousness. We know 
that we were born and shall die, though we have no memory of our 
birth and no experience of the future. We feel that we can trust our 
friends, and we are aware of hostility and injustice towards us. We 
may have an overpowering sense of our moral weakness, and of the 
precariousness of life, health, wealth, position, and good fortune. We 
may have a sense of the presence of the Supreme Being which has 
never been dimmed, and we may be able so to realize the precepts 
and truths of Christianity as deliberately to surrender our life rather 
than transgress the one or deny the other. That on all these truths we 
have an immediate and unhesitating hold, although we cannot reach them 
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through a series of intuitive propositions, as a general fact is undeniable. 
The question is how this unconditional assurance of truth, the existence 
of which nobody denies, can be justified on the hypothesis that all 
things in the world are, as Dr. Newman says they are, unit and indi- 
vidual ? Our relation to the objects of our experience, in Dr. New- 
man's opinion as in Locke's, is that of individual things to each other. 
" Each thing has its own nature and its own history. When the his- 
tory and the nature of many things are similar, we say that they 
have the same nature ; but there is no such thing as one and the 
same nature ; they are each of them itself, not identical, but like." 
So are men units. " John, Richard, and Robert are individual things, 
independent, incommunicable. We may find some kind of common 
measure between them, and we may give it the name of man, man as 
such, the typical man, the auto-anlhropos. We are justified in so do- 
ing and in investing it with general attributes, and bestowing on it 
what we consider a definition. But we go on to impose our definition 
on the whole race and to « very member of it, to the thousand Johns, 
Richards, and Roberts who are found in it. Each of them is what he 
is in spite of it. Not any one of them is man, as such, or coincides 
with the auto-anthropos. Another John is not necessarily rational be- 
cause ' all men are rational,' for he may be an idiot ; nor because 
' man is a being of progress ' does the second Richard progress, for he 
may be a dunce ; nor because ' man is made for society ' must we go 
on to deny that the second Robert is a gypsy or a bandit, as he is found 
to be. There is no such thing as a stereotyped humanity ; it must 
ever be a vague, bodiless idea, because the concrete units from which 
it is formed are independent realities." " Each is himself and nothing 
else, and though regarded abstractedly, the two may fairly be said to 
have something in common, namely, that abstract sameness which does 
not exist at all ; yet, strictly speaking, they have nothing in common, 
for they have a vested interest in all that they respectively are . . . 
so that instead of saying, as logicians say, that the two men differ only 
in number, we ought rather to say that they differ from each other in 
all that they are, in identity, in incommunicability, in personality." 
Thus every one who reasons is his own centre, must speak for him- 
self, and can speak for no one else ; and no expedient for attaining a 
common measure of minds can reverse this truth. Now this is just 
what Locke asserts, and Dr. Newman only pushes the same reasoning 
further. Likeness is a vague word, and when we say that things 
are like, or that men have something in common, we are describing 
only hypotheses of our own, not anything definite or belonging to the 
nature of these objects. No wonder that from this point of view it 
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should appear that inference in the concrete never reaches more than 
probability. Rather, we should say, every inference is unfounded. 
In spite of the want of evidence, however, we are constantly receiving 
propositions as true and universal of which the truth is neither intui- 
tive nor demonstrated, and none of us can think or act without doing 
so. All human speech and intercourse presuppose a common meas- 
ure of individual feelings, a universal for every unit. " Let units 
come first," says Dr. Newman, " and (so-called) universals, second ; 
let universals minister to units, not units be sacrificed to universals." 
This is easier said than done. Every word we use is the name of a 
thought, a universal. Our acts constantly refer to a universal standard 
of action, and would be absurd without it. The barrel of flour which 
we order at the shop is not the same barrel we ordered last month, but 
something of which neither buyer nor seller has any immediate ex- 
perience. "A barrel of flour "is the name of every barrel. "What 
we order is then an abstraction, which has no existence, no counterpart, 
out of the mind. In morals the matter stands yet worse, for if man 
does not exist, the precepts of morals and humanity are baseless hy- 
potheses and mistaken analogies. But if then, " treating the subject, 
not according to a priori fitness, but according to the facts of human 
nature, as they are found in the concrete action of life," we resign 
ourselves to the view that our assents have no assignable relation to 
the evidence, that we assent without evidence or against it, from an in- 
definable instinct which may be habit or the effect of accident, what 
is this but a theory, namely, Hume's theory that belief is an act of 
the sensitive rather than of the cogitative part of our natures? "What 
is left to us," says Dr. Newman, " but to take things as they are, and 
to resign ourselves to what we find? that is, instead of devising, what 
cannot be, some sufficient science of reasoning which may compel 
certitude in concrete conclusions, to donfess that there is no ultimate 
test of truth besides the testimony borne to truth by the mind itself? " 
Reasoning and reflection, Hume said, only weaken our conclusions, by 
showing us that the evidence on which we suppose them to rest is 
inadequate, or, rather, irrelevant. The evidence of direct conscious- 
ness, that is, of feeling, owes all its force to its directness and immedi- 
ateness ; as soon as we attempt to use it as a ground of inference all 
its authority is gone. My feeling bears with it unconditional and inde- 
fectible certitude of its own existence at this moment. To this extent 
it is the best possible evidence. But beyond this it is no evidence at 
all. It may happen that another person feels as I do, or that I my- 
self may have the same feeling at another moment, that is, my feel- 
ing may be not merely unit and individual, but also universal. But 
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I cannot know this from the feeling itself, for that gives me no hint 
as to my future feelings or the feelings of other people. That I am 
at this instant hot or chilly, hungry or vexed, gives me no reason to 
conclude that another person is so, or that I shall have the same 
sensation at any other given moment. If I am able to predict its 
recurrence, or assume its existence in another, or to use it in any way 
as a general ground for reasoning, this is because it is not a mere in- 
dividual feeling, complete and ended in itself, but implies as its basis 
and condition a universal, of which it is only an instance. Were it 
not so, any inference from one feeling to another would be groundless, 
and although we perhaps could not help making the inference, yet the 
less said about it the better, for it would be impossible to justify it on 
rational grounds. Hume's scepticism goes no further than this. He 
did not in the least seek to discredit the maxims of common sense 
and experience, or to deny moral distinctions, he only pointed out that 
these generalizations cannot be justified from experience, since our ex- 
perience is only of particulars.' There is nothing irrational or absurd, 
he thought, in our assenting to these abstractions as if they were real- 
ities; for they are, some of them, the foundation of all our thoughts 
and actions, so that upon their removal human nature must imme- 
diately perish and go to ruin. But they cannot be supported by rea- 
soning, that is, by legitimate inference from the data furnished by 
sensation. Dr. Newman's result is substantially the same. " Acts of 
assent," he says, " require previous acts of inference, but they require 
them not as adequate causes, but as sine qua non conditions." That is 
to say, we find that our inferences go beyond the original data, and 
as we have assumed once for all that these data are final, unalterable, 
that they are ultimate truths, we are forced to suppose that our con- 
clusions, considered as results of reasoning, are untenable. And since 
we cannot bring ourselves to renounce them, there seems to be no 
other course open to us but to adhere to our conclusions, in spite of 
their unreasonableness. 

Surely this is a deplorable result for philosophy to arrive at. Ob- 
viously there is another alternative, namely, to consider Hume's argu- 
ment not as a demonstration of the frailty of human reason, but as a 
reduotio ad absurdum of his premises, namely, of the assumption that 
Truth is only a personal sensation. If it were indeed true that our be- 
liefs are merely personal, and that they are given to things and not to 
notions or ideas, our inability to establish them by reasoning would not 
be astonishing, for reason knows nothing of private and personal truths, 
but only universal truth. Reasoning is nothing else but the removal 
from the present fact of all that is private and personal, all that be- 
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longs to the circumstances under which it is observed. In this process 
the sense of immediate certitude is necessarily disturbed ; the fact is de- 
tached and looked at as something independent of the particular feel- 
ing which it excites in the mind of this or that observer. If it will 
not bear detaching without losing its original force, we have the choice, 
either to abide by our private impression without regarding any argu- 
ments that may be brought against it, or to confess that it was a mistake. 
But the test of truth is to bear this contradiction, this disturbance of the 
primary certainty, without loss, with only gain to the security of the 
conclusion. It is thus that our experience becomes established. Ex- 
perience does not mean having something happen to us, but it means 
the winnowing out from the mass of casual events what is universal 
and normal, what concerns us therefore as men. Experience in this 
sense means the progressive refutation and rejection of that experience 
which is given by merely being alive and awake. The two are not the 
same, but contradictories of each other, yet the sense of certainty be- 
longs to both alike. No man, says Dr. Newman, is certain of a truth 
who can endure the thought of its contradictory existing or occurring, 
or whose mind does not spontaneously and promptly reject in their 
first suggestion, as idle, as impertinent, as sophistical, any objections 
which are directed against it. But it is to be observed the certitude 
is the same when the object of it is a falsehood. What is distinctive 
of the apprehension of truth is not the positive certitude, the mere 
exclusion of everything beyond the present fact, but the implication 
the inclusion, of the contradictory. The savage is just as certain of 
the divinity of his fetish as the Christian is of the being of God. 
But his certitude attaches to a thing, unit and individual, and not to 
an idea, and does not include and dispose of the equal claims of other 
things, other beliefs, but merely denies them. The object of Chris- 
tian worship, on the other hand, does not exclude or characterize as 
idle or impertinent any of the reverence which the other feels. The 
Christian, therefore, justly considers his assurance the more valid, just 
because it does not contradict, but welcomes and affirms everything in the 
other's belief which belongs' to it as belief and not merely as effect of 
accidental circumstance and position. It is by this perpetual inclusion 
of the contradictory that Truth grows, and the primary unit of sensation 
becomes universal, valid, and intelligible. The simplest of our judg- 
ments, those implied in sensation, rest on a foregone acceptance of 
contradictories to yet earlier unremembered judgments. If we be- 
lieved our eyes we should see all objects in one vertical plane. We 
have, as Dr. Newman says, no immediate discernment of the individ- 
ual beings which surround us, but only of certain impressions, and an 
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instinctive certitude that these impressions represent them. In other 
words, we feel an immediate certainty that what we immediately dis- 
cern is not the truth, the thing itself, but something from which we can 
learn what-it is. The obvious conclusion from this reasoning seems to 
be, not that our assents are independent of inference, but that our in- 
ferences do not leave their data where they found them, but transform 
the fact started with, as soon as the inference is complete, into a new 
fact, which so completely obliterates the old that the inference is seem- 
ingly left without premises. Vision, for example, is a series of infer- 
ences so rapidly concluded that we remain unconscious of them until 
one happens to be erroneous, as when we mistake an insect close to the 
eye for a bird at a distance. By Inference is usually meant conscious 
Inference, and Inference is conscious usually only so long as it is incom- 
plete. But the position that Inference is necessarily incomplete, or can 
lead only to probable conclusions, not to truth, is not a psychological 
fact, but merely a consequence (and a legitimate one) of the primary 
assumption of the Inductive Philosophy, that all concrete realities are 
particulars, units ; that each thing has its own nature. For then, our 
knowledge of them is, of course, piecemeal, and even supposing it could 
in some way be accumulated, would still be dependent upon the chances 
of contact, and far short of truth, or knowledge of the whole. Holding 
the premises he does, philosophical scepticism, distrust of reason, and 
the need of replacing it by some more trustworthy authority, is neces- 
sarily Dr. Newman's conclusion. But in coming to this conclusion he 
is, with all his professed disregard of logic, more logical than his in- 
ductive brethren. 



6. — A Historical Grammar of the French Tongue. By Augusts 
Bracket. Translated by G. Kitchin, M. A. Oxford, at the 
Clarendon Press. 1869. 

A slight examination of recent college catalogues will show that, 
while the modern languages have been introduced into the curriculum 
of many of our higher institutions of education, they have been intro- 
duced generally as elementary studies. Their admission has been a 
double concession, — on the one hand to the public demand for practi- 
cal studies, and on the other to the theory that the college ought to 
teach a little of everything. The friends of the classics, whose obliga- 
tions to German scholarship are so great, have regarded the term or 
two which they surrendered to French and German as a sort of sop to 
the public Cerberus ; and the advocates of a broader training, feeling 
the importance of introducing these languages somewhere in our sys- 



